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COTTON    GROWING    WITHIN    THE 
BRITISH    EMPIRE 

The  Great  War  was  a  calamity  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Not 
only  was  it  full  of  indescribable  horror  while  it  lasted,  but  it  can 
now  be  clearly  seen  to  have  brought  all  Europe  within  imminent 
danger  of  ruin.  From  those  who  finally  won,  almost  as  much  as  from 
those  who  finally  lost,  prosperity  has  gone,  progress  has  been 
checked,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  complicated  machine  of 
modern  industry  and  commerce  can  again  be  got  to  run  with  the 
smooth  regularity  which  is  necessary  not  merely  to  the  well-being 
but  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  people  of  Europe. 

Among  all  this  evil,  however,  there  is  so  far  as  the  British  race 
is  concerned  at  least  one  element  of  salvation.  During  the  stress 
of  war  the  Empire  has  come  to  feel  the  unity  of  interest  which 
should  and  which  does  pervade  its  life  as  a  whole.  The  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  came  to  respect  each  other  as 
they  fought  side  by  side  ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  has  during  and  since 
the  war  become  a  commonplace  among  practically  all  classes  of 
our  public  men  that  the  Empire  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  must  be  made  so  far  as  possible  self-supporting.  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  you  that  in  the  practical  application  of  this  recognition 
of  the  spirit  of  unity  of  interest  throughout  the  Empire  the  cotton 
trade — viz.,  the  growing  of  cotton,  its  manufacture,  and  the 
merchanting  of  cotton  goods — may  contribute  to  an  almost 
unrivalled  extent.  It  is  my  object  to-night  to  put  before  you  some 
explanation  of  what  is  involved  in  cotton  growing  within  the 
Empire. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Cotton  as  it  comes  to  this  country 
is  the  fibre  grown  on  seeds  within  the  boll  or  fruit  of  the  cotton 
plant.  In  its  wild  state  the  cotton  plant  develops  into  a  small  tree, 
and  is  frequently  perennial.  But  practically  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce is  grown  as  an  annual.  Take  the  Egyptian  crop  as  an 
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example.  It  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  grows  even- 
tually into  a  plant,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  not  unlike  in  size 
and  shape  to  a  currant  bush.  It  begins  to  show  its  forms  or  flower 
buds  in  about  two  months,  and  almost  exactly  twelve  weeks  from 
the  date  of  planting  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  Each  flower  lasts 
but  one  day,  during  which  fertilization  occurs — either  self-fertiliza- 
tion or  occasionally  crossing  from  other  plants  owing  to  the  visits 
of  bees.  As  the  flower  fades  and  falls,  the  fruit  or  boll  begins  to 
swell,  and  in  another  eight  weeks  the  boll  bursts  open,  and  the 
seeds,  coated  with  cotton  lint,  are  ready  for  picking.  Thus  from 
sowing  to  the  ripening  of  the  first  boll  about  twenty  weeks  are 
required  on  an  individual  plant,  and  the  making  of  the  crop  from 
the  succession  of  separate  bolls  on  the  mass  of  the  separate  plants 
may  be  said,  roughly,  to  take  altogether  from  start  to  finish  about 
thirty  weeks.  The  period  of  growth  differs  for  different  kinds  of 
cotton,  generally  shorter  for  the  coarser  and  shorter  stapled  cottons 
than  for  the  finer.  I  find  the  following  figures,  \\hich  if  not 
absolutely  correct,  at  any  rate  will  illustrate  what  is  meant  :  from 
sowing  to  beginning  of  harvesting  takes  107  days  in  India,  122  in 
the  United  States,  140  in  Egypt,  and  147  or  150  with  Sea  Island 
cotton.  In  each  case  the  two  to  three  months  of  picking  have  to 
be  added. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  these  details  because  it  is  one  of  the 
limiting  factors  in  growing  cotton  that  there  must  be  this  definite 
period  of  the  year  during  which  the  conditions  continue  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  otherwise 
commercial  success  is  impossible.  In  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  where  the  insect  known  as  the  Boll  Weevil  is  almost 
universally  present,  cotton  growing  is  a  race  between  the  maturing 
of  sufficient  bolls  to  make  a  commercial  crop  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  this  terrible  pest.  Practically  only  24  or  25  weeks  are 
available  between  sowing  and  ripening  of  the  last  possible  boll. 
Thus  America  is  now  confined  to  growing  those  cottons  which  will 
give  a  paying  crop  in  five  or  six  weeks  less  time  than  is  available  in 
Egypt.  Formerly  America  had  at  least  another  month  before  the 
winter  frost  brought  growth  to  an  end. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  three  somewhat 
elementary  but  very  important  facts.  First,  cotton  is  a  vegetable 
product,  and  consequently  the  sciences  involved  in  its  development 
and  improvement  differ  from  those  concerning  minerals,  such  as 
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metals  or  petroleum.  Also  in  studying  its  economics  we  have  to 
remember  that  in  each  year  supply  is  largely  dependent  on  good 
or  bad  weather  and  othi  r  natural  conditions  ;  also  that  supply  can 
only  be  permanently  int  reased  bj'  years  of  preparation,  and  after 
the  crop  is  once  planted  it  cannot  be  decreased  until  the  following 
year.  Secondly,  cotton  is  in  practice  an  annual,  and  in  that  way 
is  much  more  simple  to  study  and  can  be  much  more  rapidly  in- 
creased or  decreased  than  such  substances  as  rubber  or  cocoa  or 
coconuts.  Thirdly,  it  is  in  many  ways  suitable  for  being  grown  by 
individuals.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  be  grown  in  quite  small  patches 
and  even  intermittently.  It  differs,  for  instance,  from  sugar  cane 
or  sugar  beet,  both  of  which  I  understand  to  be  unsuitable  for 
small  experiments  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  at 
the  very  beginning  an  efficient  and  expensive  central  factory. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  there  arc  many 
different  varieties  of  cotton.  This  is  true  whether  the  matter  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  botanical  classification  or  in 
regard  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  lint. 

In  regard  to  botanical  classification  there  is  the  monumental 
work,  "  The  Wild  and  Cultivated  Cotton  Plants  of  the  World,"  by 
Sir  George  Watt,  formerly  Reporter  on  Economic  Products  to  the 
Government  of  India.  While  he  recognizes  the  difficulties  of 
classification  that  have  resulted  from  man's  selective  influence,  he 
endeavours  to  separate  and  classify  the  various  natural  species.  He 
divides  into  five  sections,  and  ultimately  names  some  forty-two 
different  species.  But  since  practically  no  cottons  which  are  now 
grown  commercially  are  pure  types  provided  by  nature,  these 
botanical  classifications  are  not  at  the  present  time  receiving  very 
great  attention. 

Botanical  origin  cannot,  however,  be  altogether  overlooked,  for 
it  has  been  found  in  India  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross-fertilize  the 
indigenous  plants  with  certain  better  cottons  from  other  countries. 
The  species  are  so  remote  from  each  other  that  interbreeding  is 
impossible.  It  is  also,  I  understand,  recognized  that  for  purposes 
of  scientific  interbreeding  it  is  very  important  that  no  type  of  cotton 
recognizably  distinct  from  its  fellows  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear from  the  world. 

In  regard  to  utility,  the  differences  between  different  kinds  of 
cotton  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  environment  found  in 
different  countries  to  a  large  extent  limits  the  kind  of  cotton  that 
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will  grow  at  all,  and  still  more  determines  the  kinds  which  can  be 
grown  with  commercial  success.  Again,  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cottons  differs  so  widely  that 
it  is  quite  impracticable  for  machinery  intended  for  the  coarser 
cottons  to  be  used  at  all  for  the  finest  kinds,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
even  difficult  for  spinners  accustomed  to  one  kind  of  cotton  to  use 
advantageously  cottons  differing  so  slightly  that  the  differences  can 
hardly  be  discerned  by  the  uninstructed.  The  differences  between 
the  different  kinds  of  cotton  fibre  naturally  result  in  corresponding 
differences  in  the  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  from  them. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  fibres  so  coarse  and  so  short  that  they 
can  only  be  used  as  wadding  or  compressed  by  a  felting  process 
into  a  kind  of  cloth.  At  the  other  end  cottons  may  be  spun  into 
yarn  and  then  woven  into  a  fabric  so  fine  as  that  of  which  it  was 
said  that  the  Indian  princesses  were  compelled  by  feelings  of 
modesty  to  wear  seven  dresses  at  a  time. 

In  regard  to  the  characteristics  in  which  different  cottons  differ 
from  each  other  it  is  only  possible  here  to  speak  in  the  briefest  way. 
Visibly  the  greatest  difference  is  in  length.  The  finest  cottons — 
that  is,  those  suitable  for  the  finest  goods — are  spoken  of  as  aver- 
aging in  length  from  2  to  2;|^in.,  or  even  2^^  in.  The  best  Egyptian 
cottons  are  called  i|  to  if  in.  The  great  bulk  of  the  American 
crop  is  i|  in.  Indian  cotton  is  about  J  in.,  and  no  doubt  masses  of 
the  little-known  cottons  of  China  are  shorter  still.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  all  these  figures  are  more  or  less  conventional.  They 
merely  express  the  opinion  of  experts,  who  may,  and  do,  differ 
slightly  or  even  considerably  among  themselves.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  Dr.  Lawrence  Balls  has  invented  an 
ingenious  machine  by  which  the  variation  in  length  within  any  one 
sample  of  cotton  can  be  accurately  stated  in  numerical  proportions. 
Besides  length  there  are  other  important  factors  of  quality.  Among 
these,  fineness  of  fibre  is  universally  recognized  by  practical  men. 
It  is  a  really  remarkable  thing  that  until  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  importance  of  the  cotton  trade,  no  one 
has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  ascertain  the  relations  that  exist 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  cotton  fibre  and  the  qualities 
of  the  yarn  and  the  cloth  produced  from  it.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association,  Ltd., 
has  for  the  past  five  years  been  enabling  Dr.  Balls  to  study  this 
vitally  important  problem,  and  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  search 
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for  knowledge  has  been  begun,  and  it  ought  before  long  to  be 
possible  for  spinners  not  merely  to  state  their  personal  impressions 
in  general  terms,  but  to  record  accurately  and  even  numerically 
the  characteristics  which  the  scientists  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  cotton  should  endeavour  to  intensify  or  reduce. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  possibilities  of 
scientific  development  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the  dominant 
factor  in  each  particular  country  or  district  will  still  be  found  in 
the  climate  and  soil.  You  will,  therefore,  readily  understand  how 
important  in  regard  to  cotton  growing  in  the  Empire  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  territories  of  the  Empire  can  grow  the  particular 
kinds  of  cotton  suited  to  the  mills  of  Great  Britain.  I  will  try  to 
explain  later  on  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  this. 

These  prefatory  remarks  would,  I  think,  be  incomplete  if  I  did 
not  try  to  help  you  to  visualize  the  position  that  cotton  holds  in 
the  world.  Without  troubling  you  with  figures,  I  point  out  that 
it  practically  supplies  the  principal  clothing  of  the  world.  It  also 
serves  many  other  purposes,  being  capable  of  treatment  by  which 
it  is  used  as  an  imitation  of,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  other  textiles, 
such  as  wool,  silk  and  flax.  In  the  glove  trade  it  is  made  to  imitate 
leather.  It  has,  I  believe,  intrinsically  a  tensile  strength  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  steel,  and  it  is  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that 
it  combines  with  this  strength  a  far  greater  degree  of  pliability 
than  any  metal,  that  it  is  now  used  in  ever-increasing  quantities  in 
conjunction  with  rubber  for  providing  motor  cars  with  tyres.  Again, 
the  fact  that  cotton  is  a  singularly  pure  form  of  cellulose  has  caused 
it  to  be  used  as  the  base  for  high  explosives. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  wanted  in  continually  in- 
creasing quantities  as  the  backward  races  of  the  world  begin  to 
wear  clothes,  it  is  also  constantly  intruding  itself  into  new  utilities. 
As  the  world  was  before  the  war  5,400,000  tons  were  annually 
required,  which  compares  with  1,250,000  tons  of  wool,  500,000 
tons  of  flax,  and  24,000  tons  of  silk.  I  may  add  that  while  this 
5,400,000  tons  of  cotton  fibre  or  lint  was  being  produced  the  same 
plants  were  yielding  just  about  twice  that  weight  of  cotton  seed. 
Of  this  a  portion — perhaps  one-twentieth — would  be  required  for 
re-sowing.  The  remainder  was  available  for  use,  and  if  economi- 
cally handled  would  furnish  about  one  or  one  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  most  valuable  oil  (you  probably  often  buy  it  under  the 
name  of  olive  oil),  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
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cotton  cake,  the  well-known  feed  for  cattle.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  what  was  possible.  In  actual  practice  the  greater  part 
of  the  seed  was  for  one  reason  or  another  not  used  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  most  interesting  features  of 
cotton  is  its  recent  arrival  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  in  India 
and  perhaps  China  its  use  for  manufacture  seems  to  have  been 
known  for  centuries,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  commercial  use 
of  cotton  only  began  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  am  myself  a  living  index  of  the  newness  of  this  vast 
industry.  My  grandfather  was  a  man  approaching  30  when  he 
and  others  began  to  organize  the  industry  in  factories,  and  thus 
three  generations  of  human  life  have  seen  its  rise  from  almost 
nothing  to  its  present  size. 

Now  it  happens  that  at  this  actual  moment  there  appears  to  be 
a  plethora  of  cotton  rather  than  a  shortage  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  about  any  of  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  war,  yet  I  feel  confident  myself  that  at  a  very 
early  stage  the  consumption  of  cotton  will  return  to  something 
approaching  the  pre-war  figures,  and  that  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  requirements  may  be  expected  to  be  no  less  rapid  than  it 
was  before  the  war.  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  of  my  reasons, 
as  this  average  annual  increase  of  requirements  happens  to  be  a 
matter  to  which  I  gave  special  attention  before  the  war. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  if  the  price  of  any  article  in 
common  use  is  over  a  period  of  j'ears  regularly  rising  relatively  to 
what  is  known  as  the  index  price  of  all  commodities,  this  gives  a 
strong  indication  that  the  supply  of  that  particular  article  is  less 
than  what  is  wanted  in  the  world.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
happened  with  cotton.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  principal 
cotton  used  in  Great  Britain — indeed,  by  far  the  principal  cotton 
commercially  used  in  the  world — has  been  grown  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  of  this  American  crop  have  been  accurately 
recorded  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  will  probably  be  known 
to  everyone  that  in  the  years  1862  to  1865  the  American  Civil  War 
interrupted  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  disturbance  caused  by 
that  convulsion  had  apparently  passed  away  in  1875,  and,  starting 
from  that  point,  I  made  a  careful  comparison  between  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  crop  and  the  average  price  paid  for  it,  or  rather 
between  the  crop  and  the  ratio  which  the  price  of  cotton  bore  to 
the  index  price  of  the  day.     I  took  five-year  periods,  so  as  to  exclude 
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the  great  temporary  variations  caused  by  specially  large  or  specially 
small  crops.  The  result  of  my  examination  was  to  show  that  for 
ten  years,  that  is  from  average  1877  until  average  1887,  cotton  was 
rising  relatively  to  other  things.  Possibly  this  was  because  the 
Southern  States  had  not  yet  completely  recovered  from  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  next  ten  years,  that  is  until  average  1897,  all  prices 
were  falling,  but  cotton  fell  much  more — 25  per  cent. — than  the 
index.  Inevitably  the  increase  in  cotton  production  was  dis- 
couraged ;  in  fact,  the  price  became  too  low  to  supply  the  growers 
with  food.  But  now  comes  the  interesting  comparison.  From 
that  time  (average  1897)  until  1914  (average  1912),  while  all 
prices  were  rising  again,  cotton  rose  more  than  the  index  by  40 
per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  as  fast  again  as  the  rest.  I 
submit  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  average  increase  in 
the  growth  of  cotton  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  crop  in  America  did  actually 
show  during  this  period  a  really  notable  increase.  For  the  first 
five  years  it  averaged  9I  million  bales.  For  the  last  five  years, 
that  is  fifteen  years  later,  it  averagied  13*  million  bales — nearly 
half  as  much  again.  The  cotton  crops  in  other  countries  were 
also  increasing  during  the  period.  The  final  conclusion  that  I  had 
come  to  in  1914  was  that  the  world  did  actually  require  a  great 
annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton.  The  world's  population 
was  increasing ;  and,  besides  this,  millions  of  the  backward  races 
were  only  just  beginning  to  be  clothed ;  and,  besides  this  again, 
cotton  was  continually,  as  I  have  said  before,  intruding  itself  into 
new  utilities.  My  figures  showed  that  if  the  world  was  to  have  its 
wants  supplied  there  must  be  grown  and  manufactured  at  least 
750,000  bales  more  each  year  than  in  the  year  before.  This  was 
probably  impossible  even  if  there  had  been  no  war,  and  no  doubt 
equilibrium  would  have  been  attained  by  the  price  being  somewhat 
higher  and  the  increase  in  consumption  somewhat  checked. 

How  far  has  the  Great  War  altered  all  this  ?  It  has  undoubtedly 
reduced  the  accumulated  wealth  of  Europe.  It  has  probably  made 
necessary  for  many  years  and  for  many  millions  of  people  a  lower 
standard  of  living  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  personally 
believe  that  the  war  has  altered  the  fundamental  factors  which 
govern  the  consumption  of  cotton.  It  still  supplies  the  cheapest 
clothing  for  the  world.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  in  Asia 
and  Africa  have  not  been  seriously  impoverished  by  the  war,  and 
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I  feel  confident  myself  that  before  man}'  months  have  passed — 
certainly  before  many  years  have  passed — the  need  for  increased 
supplies  of  cotton  will  be  as  universally  recognized  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

We  are  now  after  this  prolonged  introduction  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  consider  wherein  lies  the  special  interest  of  the  British 
Empire  in  cotton.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  importance  of  its 
manufacture.  At  the  present  time  cotton  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  in  Great  Britain,  in  India,  and  in  Canada.  India  mainly 
manufactures  coarse  goods,  and  uses  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
her  own  crop,  and  does  not  require  any  very  large  import  of  finer 
cottons.  Canada  has  a  much  wider  range  of  counts,  but,  speaking 
generally,  she  uses,  and  possibly  will  continue  to  use,  almost  en- 
tirely the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  interest  of 
the  Empire  in  the  use  of  cotton  may  in  this  paper  be  discussed 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  when  the  factory  use  of  cotton  began 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  industry  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  Great  Britain,  and  within  Great  Britain  it 
gradually  became  concentrated  in  Lancashire,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Ulster.  In  later  times  the  concentration  was  intensified,  and  now 
nearly  all  the  spinning  of  cotton  into  yarn  in  Great  Britain  takes 
place  in  or  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  for  the  great  start  which 
Great  Britain  obtained  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  before  long  the  spinning  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
began  to  increase  in  most  other  countries.  Great  Britain,  however, 
still  retained  the  lead,  and  in  1914  it  was  reckoned  that  of  all  the 
spindles  in  the  world  38!  per  cent,  were  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  coming  second  with  22  per  cent.,  Europe  (in- 
cluding Russia)  totalling  30^  per  cent.,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
made  up  the  other  9  per  cent.,  and  of  this  India  owned  nearly  half. 
There  is,  however,  one  striking  feature  to  which  attention  must  be 
drawn.  As  the  world  in  general  has  learned  to  spin  cotton,  and 
thus  lo  some  extent  tended  to  exclude  British  spinnings,  it  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  only  the  coarser  yarns  which  the  world  has  taken 
to  spinning  for  itself.  Consequently  the  tendency  of  British  cotton 
spinning  and  manufacturing  has  for  many  years  been  directed 
towards  the  production  of  finer  goods.  By  this  means  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  was  still  holding  her  own.     Her  cotton 
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trade  was  showing  healthy  growth.  In  twenty  years  her  spindles 
had  increased  bj'  iTi, 700,000,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  15,500,000  in  the  United  States  and  15,200,000  in  Europe. 
This  was  achieved  by  Great  Britain's  special  ability  in  spinning 
the  finer  kinds  of  yarn  and  manufacturing  the  more  delicate  fabrics. 
These  terms  are  relative.  In  Lancashire  some  mills  are  "  fine  " 
and  some  we  call  "  coarse,"  but  with  very  few  exceptions  they  are 
all  engaged  in  spinning  what  are  known  elsewhere  as  fine  counts. 
And  for  this  reason  they  want  relatively  fine  cottons. 

The  industry  is  of  immense  importance  to  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  people  for  whom  it  finds  employ- 
ment, directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  even  more  important  especially 
in  these  days,  because  it  is  so  largely  an  export  trade.  The  whole 
of  the  raw  material  has,  of  course,  to  be  imported.  Four  million 
bales  are  normally  required  in  each  year,  which  before  the  war 
were  worth  perhaps  £50,000,000.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that 
four-fifths  of  the  yarns  and  goods  produced  therefrom  were  ex- 
ported, and  in  1913  out  of  £411,000,000,  which  was  the  total  of 
British  exports  "wholly  or  mainly  "manufactured,"  £125,000,000 
consisted  of  cotton  yarns,  piece-goods,  and  other  cottons.  Truly 
this  is  an  industry  worthy  of  some  care  and  attention. 

The  questions  which  at  once  arise  are  :  Where  does  the  cotton 
now  come  from  ?  What  kinds  does  it  consist  of  ?  and  What  can  the 
Empire  do  ?  Before  a  non-technical  audience  I  must  be  quite  brief. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  cottons  used  in  Great  Britain  come  from 
three  sources.  The  very  finest  cotton  is  now  grown  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  West  Indies,  and  there  principally  in  the  British 
islands.  The  quantity,  about  5,000  bales,  is  very  small,  but  fine 
mills  consume  very  much  less  cotton  than  do  coarse  mills,  and  this 
is  quite  an  important  cotton  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  mostly  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  and  in  mills  in  the  north  of  France,  many 
of  which  work  in  close  alliance  with  British  spinners. 

Next  in  fineness  comes  the  Egyptian  cotton.  Of  this  there  is 
or  should  be  annually  one  and  a  half  million  bales — I  refer  to  bales 
of  500  lbs.  invariably — and  Great  Britain  used  before  the  war  nearly 
half  of  it,  and  this  supplied  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  British  spin- 
dles. A  similar  cotton  is  now  being  developed  in  Arizona,  U.S.A. 
The  next  cottons,  still  speaking  on  the  broadest  lines,  in  fineness 
are  those  grown  in  the  United  States,  of  which  a  small  and  a 
decreasing  proportion  approach  Egyptian    in  suitability  for  fine 
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goods,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  consists  of  i  in.  to  i^  in. 
staple.  I  pass  bj'  the  million  or  more  bales  grown  in  Brazil, 
Mexico,  etc.  I  pass  by  the  million  and  a  quarter  bales  grown  in 
Russia,  and  wholly  used  there.  I  omit  China,  which  spins  a  little 
for  herself,  exports  a  little  to  Japan,  and  uses  more  perhaps  as 
wadding  for  warm  clothes.  And  I  have  to  pass  by  also  India, 
which  grows  ordinarily  about  four  million  bales,  but  of  this  about 
55  per  cent,  goes  into  local  consumption,  about  25  per  cent,  to  Japan 
and  China,  and  nearly  20  per  cent,  used  to  go  to  those  parts  of 
Europe  now  so  disorganized  by  the  effects  of  the  war.  Hardly 
any  of  it  has  been  suited  for  use  in  Great  Britain. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  Great  Britain's  supply  of  cotton 
comes  from  the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  case  practically 
from  the  beginning  of  our  industry.  In  1800,  42,000  bales  came  to 
us  from  there,  and  supplied  two-fifths  of  our  requirements ;  in 
1840  we  took  one  million  bales,  or  two-thirds  of  the  American  crop  ; 
in  i860  we  took  two  millions  out  of  the  four  millions  grown,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  practically  equal  to  our  whole  consump- 
tion. Then  the  Civil  War  came,  and  it  was  not  until  1876  that  we 
again  got  two  million  bales.  But,  broadly  speaking,  in  all  the 
history  of  our  industry  Great  Britain  has  been  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  her  supplies  of  raw 
cotton.  There  are  many  good  reasons,  about  which  I  must  not 
trouble  you  with  details,  why  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to 
expect  that  we  can  continue  in  the  coming  years  to  obtain  anything 
approaching  such  a  proportion  of  our  requirements  from  the  United 
States.  Her  crop  is  probably  approaching  its  economic  limits. 
Her  own  consumption  is  increasing.  Her  climate  is  variable,  and 
the  size  of  her  crops  is  subject  to  corresponding  variations,  and  it 
would  benefit  not  only  us  but  all  the  world  if  the  sources  of  supjily 
were  more  widely  spread.  There  are  also  the  great  advantages  it 
will  bring  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
corresponding  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  the  exchange  of 
manufactured  for  raw  material  if  we  can  grow  our  own  cotton. 

The  practical  point  at  this  moment  is  that  from  the  user's  point 
of  view  the  question  of  cotton  growing  in  the  Empire  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  whether  we  can  grow,  first  of  all,  sufficient 
for  our  needs  of  the  very  fine  Sea  Island  type ;  secondly,  whether 
we  can  gradually  and  progressively  increase  in  the  Empire  the 
supply  of  cotton  of  the  Egyptian  type.     But  most  important  of  all 
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is  the  question  whether  the  Empire  can  in  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  be  brought  into  growing  one  or  two  or  three  or  more  million 
bales  of  cotton  equal  in  spinning  utility  to  the  great  staple  crop  of 
America. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  conditions 
necessary  for  growing  cotton,  and  in  particular  such  cottons  as 
we  want. 

Cotton  is  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  plant.  It  is  apparently 
limited  to  the  region  lying  between  40°  N.  and  30°  S.  latitude.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  sub-tropical,  and  the  plant  dies  from  the 
frost  of  winter.  In  these  days  of  boll  weevil  infestation  it  is  prac- 
tically confined  between  the  31st  and  36th  parallel  of  N.  latitude. 
Northward  the  climate  is  too  cold  ;  southward  the  boll  weevil  kills 
it.  Egypt  is  much  hotter,  but  is  still  sub-tropical— that  is,  in  the 
parts  in  which  cotton  is  grown.  In  India  cotton  is  found  in  every 
latitude  from  30  N.  to  8  N.  In  Brazil  it  grows  readily  from  25  S. 
latitude  right  to  the  equator. 

In  other  words,  the  climate  must  be  suitable.  Cotton  is  killed 
by  frost :  there  must  therefore  be  3.  sufficient  period  between  the 
spring  and  autumn  frosts  to  allow  of  its  growth  from  seed  to  crop. 
There  must  (except  in  those  rare  cases  where  irrigation  is  possible) 
be  sufficient  rain  to  enable  the  plant  to  grow  and  develop,  and  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  period  of  fine  weather  in  the  time  of  harvest 
to  permit  of  the  cotton  being  picked  before  it  is  spoilt  by  the  rain 
and  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  even  under  abundant  irrigation 
there  are  tropical  countries  too  dry  to  permit  successful  cultivation 
of  any  varieties  of  the  plant  as  yet  known  to  science.  For  instance, 
in  Egypt,  it  is  unsuccessful  south  of  latitude  28  N.,  but  becomes 
possible  again  about  6  degrees  farther  south,  and  prospers  in  the 
Sudan  at  16  N.  and  right  on  to  the  equator  in  Uganda.  Then,  of 
course,  the  soil  must  be  suitable.  Depth  of  soil  is  necessary,  and 
water-logging  is  fatal.  Then  there  must  be  a  sufficient  population. 
The  crucial  period  in  cotton  growing  is  the  picking,  which  must  be 
done  by  hand,  and  in  which  the  practical  limit  is  about  30  lb.  of 
lint  per  day,  so  that  in  countries  such  as  Queensland,  where  extra 
hands  are  not  likely  to  be  available,  it  is  probable  that  cotton  grow- 
ing will  be  practicable  only  on  a  part  of  each  farmer's  holding. 
This  is,  I  believe,  also  the  case  in  the  American  States  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  where  white  labour  only  is  employed.  The  available 
population  must  in  any  case  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization 
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to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  crop  which  it  cannot 
use  but  can  only  sell. 

Over  and  above  these  things  there  must  be  ready  means  of 
bringing  the  crop  to  market.  While  it  is  true,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  cotton  will  only  be  grown  where  it  pays  the  grower  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other  crop,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  never  be  a 
commercial  success  in  any  place  which  is  unable  to  present  its 
cottons  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  such  a  basis  of  price  as, 
quality  for  quality,  makes  them  no  dearer  to  the  spinner  than  are 
the  cottons  from  other  countries.  Easy  and  cheap  transport  is  a 
vital  necessity.  Before  the  war  it  cost  less  than  one  penny  per  lb. 
to  ship  cotton  from  the  American  farm  to  the  Lancashire  mill.  It 
will  require  some  enterprise  in  our  colonial  development  to  make 
the  same  thing  possible  for  Empire  cotton. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  of  what  the  Empire  is 
actually  doing  already  in  the  matter  of  cotton  growing. 

First  there  are  the  countries  where  cotton  is  already  established 
— that  is,  countries  which  have  developed  cotton  for  themselves 
independently  of  any  stimulus  from  Lancashire.  These  are  princi- 
pally India  and  Egypt. 

India. — India  is  one  of  the  homes  of  cotton.  It  is  mentioned 
as  growing  there  by  Herodotus  500  years  before  Christ.  It  has 
been  spun  and  manufactured  there  for  centuries;  and  by  some 
special  processes,  the  secret  of  which  has  been  lost,  while  the 
special  cottons  used  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  materials  of  the 
finest  character  used  to  be  produced.  In  modern  times  the  normal 
condition  is  that  while  India  comes  second  to  America  in  the  total 
of  her  production,  being  credited  annually  with  some  four  or  five 
million  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  yet  her  cotton  is  short  in  staple  and 
poor  in  spinning  value,  and  her  production  per  acre  is  very  small. 
To  speak  in  pre-war  figures.  America  on  36,000,000  acres  grew 
cotton  worth  £180,000,000 ;  India  had  23,000,000  acres  in  cotton, 
and  produced  a  value  of  perhaps  £36,000,000.  India's  production 
gave  31S.  per  acre  gross  value,  as  compared  with  £5  per  acre  in 
America.  This  was  obviously  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of 
all  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  India,  and  there  is  occasion  for 
very  great  satisfaction  that  in  1917  the  Indian  Government 
appointed  a  strong  committee  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing and  improving  the  cotton  growth  of  India.  An  extremely 
valuable  Report  was  produced,  which  will  for  many  years  to  come 
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be  regarded  as  the  basis  for  all  discussions  about  Indian  cotton.  It 
presents  a  full  account  of  the  possibilities,  and  also  of  the  difficul- 
ties, attending  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the  increase  of 
productivity  in  the  cottons  grown  in  India. 

For  the  most  part  the  present-day  cottons  of  India  are  not  used 
in  Great  Britain.  Out  of  the  total  of,  say,  4,500,000  bales  there 
are  used  about  2,500,000  in  India  itself.  Japan  and  China  use 
about  one  million  and  one-eighth,  and  the  remainder  used  to  be 
sent  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  For  many 
reasons  it  is  not  thought  to  be  possible,  and  for  other  reasons  it  is 
not  considered  desirable,  to  alter  the  main  growths  of  India  so  as 
to  make  her  cotton  suitable  for  British  use.  It  is  also  in  no  way 
desirable  to  grow  additional  cotton  at  the  cost  of  growing  less  food. 
The  improvements  which  must  be  aimed  at  principally  are,  first, 
to  enlarge  the  yield  per  acre ;  and,  secondly,  to  make  the  cotton 
grown  of  better  quality  without  altering  its  suitability  for  the  mills 
which  now  use  it.  Such  developments  as  these  would  greatly 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population  in  India.  But, 
apart  from  this,  it  is  known  that  there  are  districts  in  India,  notably 
in  Sind,  which  might  be  put  under  irrigation,  and  which  might  then 
produce  several  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  a  kind  which 
would  be  readily  marketed  in  Lancashire.  The  Indian  Cotton  Com- 
mittee's Report  recognizes  that  throughout  India  improvement 
will  result  (i)  from  securing  a  purer  seed  supply;  (2)  from  better 
cultivation ;  and  {3)  from  improved  methods  of  marketing,  by 
which  better  cotton  will  receive  a  better  price.  As  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  Empire,  great  stress  is  laid  on  strengthening  the 
staffs  of  the  Agricultural  Departments. 

Egypt. — I  hope  I  need  not  apologize  for  speaking  of  Egypt  as 
a  constituent  member  of  the  Empire :  Egypt  is  a  country  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  growers  of  cotton.  Cotton  as  now  grown 
there  is  a  modern  innovation.  In  its  commercial  form  it  was  origi- 
nated by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1S20,  but  it  did  not  reach  an  annual  pro- 
duction equivalent  to  200,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  until  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  it  was  only  from  about  1890  that  it  began 
to  be  of  really  great  importance.  A  few  years  before  that  date 
British  engineers  had  begun  to  improve  the  control  of  the  Nile, 
and  from  that  date  until  1913  the  Egyptian  crop  increased  until 
7,684,000  cantars,  or  about  1,537,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  were  grown, 
and  a  similar  production  was  maintained  for  several  years. 
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The  special  interest  of  cotton  in  Egypt  lies  principally  in  two 
factors.  First,  everything  in  Egypt,  and  cotton  among  the  rest, 
is  grown  under  irrigation.  There  is  practically  no  rain  in  Egypt 
except  just  on  the  northern  coast.  In  growing  cotton  under  irriga- 
tion Egypt  was  until  a  few  years  ago  unique.  Now  cotton  is  being 
grown  similarly  under  irrigation  in  California  and  in  Arizona.  The 
beginning  has  been  made  of  growing  cotton  under  irrigation  in  the 
Sudanese  Gezira,  and  successful  attempts  at  growing  cotton  under 
irrigation  are  being  made  in  Northern  India.  It  is  thought  prob- 
able that  in  parts  of  Nigeria,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Empire 
which  are  now  sterile,  irrigation  may  make  the  growing  of  cotton 
possible.  It  can  also  easily  be  seen  how  much  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  plant  development  is  simplified  when  the  supply 
of  moisture  and  consequently  of  plant  food  can  be  exactly 
controlled. 

The  other  point  of  interest  is  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  of  a  very 
distinct  type.  Its  origin  is,  I  believe,  not  exactly  known.  It  began 
w  ith  a  special  plant  brought  to  notice  by  a  French  engineer,  Jumel, 
growing  in  the  garden  of  one  Maho  Bey.  Then  it  was  gradually 
modified  by  crossing  with  exotic  plants,  such  as  Sea  Islands  and 
Brazilian.  However  this  may  be,  it  has  now  for  many  years  been 
essentially  of  one  type.  There  are,  indeed,  speaking  commercially, 
many  kinds  of  Egyptian  cotton,  which  differ  so  much  that  the 
differences  are  of  great  importance  to  spinners.  But  they  are  all 
of  the  Egyptian  type.  Just  in  the  same  way  there  are  many  differ- 
ences in  the  main  American  crop,  but  all  its  varieties  are  so  much 
of  one  type  as  to  be  readily  separable  from  Egyptian  or  from  Indian 
or  from  Brazilian  or  other  types.  The  three  important  economic 
characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  type  are,  first,  that  mure  than  any 
other  cotton  it  is  free  from  short  and  imperfect  fibres,  and  there- 
fore makes  a  clean  yarn,  and  is  also  less  expensive  to  w  ork ; 
secondly,  its  whole  range  of  kinds  is  suitable  for  spinning  the  much 
needed  counts  of  yarn  which  are  finer  and  stronger  than  those  that 
can  be  made  from  American  Uplands;  thirdly,  it  happens  to  be 
the  cotton  which  gives  the  best  results  under  the  mercerizing 
process,  by  which  ladies  are  enabled  to  appear  to  be  wearing  silk 
garments  without  having  dipped  too  deeply  into  their  husbands' 
pockets.  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  universally  for  all  purposes, 
suclisas  motor  tyres,  where  strength  is  essential.  It  is  also  the 
bulk  cotton  used  for  all  the  finer  materials  called  for  by  the  dictates 
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of  fashion.     It  is  only  excelled  by  the  Sea  Island  type,  of  which  I 
will  speak  directly. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Egypt  is 
also  one  of  great  interest.  Everything  in  Egypt  depends  on  the 
Nile.  And  the  profitable  use  of  the  Nile  depends,  first,  on  water 
storage;  secondly,  on  water  distribution  ;  and,  thirdly,  on  efficient 
drainage.  Water  distribution  has  been  most  efficiently  handled 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  engineers.  Suitable  barrages 
have  been  erected  at  appropriate  places  which  have  made  it  possible 
to  spread  the  Nile  water  where  and  when  wanted  over  large  areas 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Water  storage  has  also  been 
provided  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  all  needs  up  to  the  |iresent  time, 
and  plans  have  been  made  and  are  now  being  carried  out  which  it 
is  hoped  will  suffice  for  large  extensions  of  cultivated  land. 

In  regard  to  drainage  the  position  is  less  satisfactory.  There 
are  two  aspects  of  this  to  be  considered.  First,  dividing  the  Delta 
into  three  parallels,  there  are  large  areas  of  land  in  the  middle  tract 
where  drainage  is  now  imperfect,  and  there  are  further  large  areas 
in  the  northern  tract  which  are  mostly  salted  desert  or  swamp  or 
even  under  water.  Great  public  works  had  been  designed  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  time  for  draining  both  these  areas,  and  it  was  computed 
that  when  they  were  carried  to  completion  in  the  course  of  15  or 
20  years  there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  to  the  crop  of  cotton 
amounting  to  750,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  or  a  50  per  cent,  increase 
over  the  previous  maximum.  These  schemes  were  inevitably  post- 
poned during  the  war,  and  the  latest  news  with  regard  to  them  is 
of  rather  a  disappointing  and  uncertain  nature. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  question  is  highly  technical  and  scien- 
tific, and  I  can  only  explain  its  character.  It  is  known  that  the 
cotton  plant  in  dry  ground  puts  its  roots  down  six  or  more  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  is  also,  I  think,  now  admitted,  though  the 
theory  was  for  some  time  in  dispute,  that  if  the  subterranean  water 
(which  it  can  readily  be  believed  is  never  very  far  below  the  level 
in  the  delta  of  a  great  river)  rises  again  after  the  plant  has  pushed 
down  these  long  roots,  they,  which  are  the  most  active  roots  of  the 
plant,  will  be  drowned  and  die,  so  that  the  plant  will  fail  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  continue  bearing  fruit.  This  is  again  a  ques- 
tion of  drainage,  but  this  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  deal 
with  than  is  the  mere  removal  of  the  irrigation  water  after  it  has 
served  its  purpose.     Statistics  carefully  collected  and  fairly  e.xam- 
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ined  indicate  that  there  is  some  secret  cause  at  work  w  hich  prevents 
the  land  in  Egj'pt  producing  per  acre  more  than  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  did  before  the  water  storage  and  water  distribu- 
tion had  reached  its  present  efficiency.  The  most  encouraging 
feature  about  cotton  growing  in  Egj'pt  is  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
the  Government  constituted  a  Cotton  Research  Board,  whose  duty 
and  whose  privilege  it  will  be  to  co-ordinate  the  study  not  only  of 
botany  and  entomology,  but  of  all  physical  and  other  sciences 
which  affect  the  well-being  of  the  cotton  plant.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  tell  you  how  warmly  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee 
welcomes  this  new  development. 

I  now  turn  to  what  is  being  done  fresh  in  the  Empire,  largely 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association. 

The  British  West  Indies. — In  these  islands  cotton  was  being 
grown  when  they  were  first  discovered,  but  as  an  industry  it  was 
reintroduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
credit  is  partly  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  founded  during  his  tenure  of  the  office 
of  Colonial  Secretary,  and  partly  to  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association  and  a  few  British  spinners  of  very 
fine  cotton  yarns.  Of  the  cottons  grown  the  greatest  interest 
attaches  to  those  of  the  Sea  Island  variety.  This  variety,  which 
takes  its  botanical  name  from  Barbados,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  the  island  of  Anguilla  through  the  Bahamas 
soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  For  one  hundred 
years  and  more  America  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  at  the  highest 
point  about  100,000  bales  of  it  were  grown  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  This  variety,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
requires  a  long  period  for  growth,  and  in  the  last  year  or  two  the 
boll  weevil  has  made  the  growing  of  it  commercially  impossible  in 
any  of  the  States.  In  has  been  replaced  in  the  mills  of  the  world 
partly  by  improved  cottons  from  Egypt  and  partly  by  similar 
cottons  developed  from  Egyptian  seed  in  Arizona ;  but  for  the  very 
finest  types  the  only  present  source  is  now  the  West  Indies,  and 
particularly  the  British  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  The 
quantity  grown  there  is  about  5,000  bales,  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison with  a  world's  crop  of  20,000,000  or  more  bales,  but  a 
vital  and  necessary  portion  notwithstanding.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
often   said   on    other   occasions,  the    management    both   by  the 
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Agricultural  Departments  and  by  the  individual  planters  of 
these  charming  little  islands  is  an  exemplar  which  if  followed  in 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  would  rapidly  solve  all  difficulties  in  cotton 
growing. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Empire  we  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  great 
possibilities. 

The  Sudan  grows  a  little,  and  can  grow  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  under  irrigation  on  the  Gezira  south  of  Khartum  and  at 
Tokar  and  at  Kassala.  That  of  the  Gezira  in  particular  is  of 
excellent  quality,  whether  it  be  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  Upland 
type.  The  Sudan  is  also  known  to  be  suitable  for  growing  excel- 
lent cotton  in  the  rain  district  farther  south,  where  transport  on 
the  White  Nile  may  be  possible. 

Uganda,  as  the  result  of  comparatively  few  years'  work,  is 
promising  250,000  bales  per  annum,  and  may  be  expected  before 
long  to  increase  this  to  1,000,000  bales. 

From  Nigeria,  particularly  from  Northern  Nigeria,  100,000 
bales  may  be  expected  in  the  early  future,  with  practically  illimit- 
able possibilities  in  more  distant  years. 

In  Nyasalaud,  Rhodesia,  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the 
beginnings  have  been  made,  and  if  prices  obtained  for  cotton  are 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  and  to  the  prices  of 
other  products  of  the  soil,  development  may  be  progressive  and 
even  rapid.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  in  particular  appears  to 
me  to  be  taking  up  the  matter  on  lines  which  ought  to  secure 
success.  It  is  aiming  at  creating  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  cotton 
in  growth  at  the  University  of  Pretoria.  Things  have  moved  on  a 
little  since  the  days  of  the  Jameson  raid  ! 

In  Mesopotamia,  if  it  remains  so  far  within  British  control  that 
peaceful  existence  can  be  secured,  the  prospects  are  good.  Experi- 
mentally a  cotton  extremely  suitable  to  Lancashire  has  been  grown 
giving  better  value  there  both  to  grower  and  spinner  than  it  gave 
either  in  America,  where  it  originated,  or  in  India,  whence  the 
planting  seed  actually  came. 

In  Australia — that  is,  in  Queensland^cotton  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility. Grown  there  entirely  by  white  labour  and  at  a  high  cost, 
two  things  are  necessary.  First,  it  must  be  grown  only  on  a  part 
of  each  planter's  holding ;  secondly,  it  must  be  intrinsically  cotton 
commanding  a  high  price.  As  regards  the  latter  condition,  I  have 
recentlj-  seen  samples  of  extremely  promising  appearance,  grown 
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apparently  from  Sea  Island  seed,  and  in  value  quite  among  the 
highest  classes. 

The  cottons  in  all  these  places  that  I  have  mentioned  are  exactly 
what  are  wanted  for  our  Lancashire  mills,  and  also  are  suitable  for 
Canadian  use.  There  are  many  other  smaller  districts  in  the 
Empire  where  cotton  may  come  to  be  grown  when  knowledge 
about  it  is  more  widely  extended,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  justify  at  any  rate  a  confident  hope  that  the  British  Empire  will 
in  due  course  be  able  to  grow  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cottons 
required  for  spinning  in  the  mills  of  the  Empire. 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  In  answering  this  question 
there  is  a  matter  with  which  I  wish  to  deal  at  the  outset,  particu- 
larly because  there  is  evidently  some  misapprehension  about  it  in 
the  public  mind.  In  developing  agricultural  produce  there  are  two 
separate  roads.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  it  is  in  some  cases  in- 
evitable, to  proceed  by  forming  companies  with  ample  capital,  and 
to  make  earning  of  dividends  the  principal  objective.  It  is  also 
possible,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  to  try  to  combine  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  forms  of  agriculture  together  with  the 
benefiting  and  raising  of  the  resident  population. 

For  purposes  of  brevity  I  may  call  the  first  the  capitalist  system, 
and  the  second  the  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  the 
community  system,  or  sometimes  it  is  appropriate  to  call  it  the 
individual  system. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  personally  I  approached  this  matter 
originally  as  a  believer  in  the  capitalist  system.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  commerce  all  my  life,  and  while,  of  course,  self-interest 
has  its  temptations  and  may  have  its  excesses,  yet  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  people  who  have  gone  about  their  own  business 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  profit  have  done  more  to  extend  the 
Empire  and  more  to  benefit  and  advance  the  human  race  than 
have  the  idealists  and  philanthropists. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  state  that  in  this  matter  of  Empire 
cotton  growing  I  have  come  to  be  a  whole-hearted  believer  that 
the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  is  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  developing  the  growing  of  cotton  on  such  lines  as  will  benefit 
the  residents  of  the  cotton  growing  countries.  I  hold  this  belief 
not  merely  on  altruistic  grounds,  but  because  I  think  this  is  also 
the  course  that  is  more  immediately  practical. 

I  will  remind  you  that  cotton,  being  an  annual,  does  not  require 
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years  of  waiting  while  the  plant  is  growing.  It  does  not  ordinarily 
require  expensive  preparation,  making  a  large  capital  expenditure 
necessary  before  it  is  begun.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  enlarge  the  yield  of  the  cotton  field  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product  is  so  limited  as  it  is,  the  margin 
of  profit  is  narrow  and  cotton  is  in  most  cases  a  precarious  crop 
for  a  capitalist  company  to  handle.  A  capitalist  company  must 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  an  expensive  staff,  who  must  be 
expensively  housed.  The  men  for  these  staffs  are  not  at  present 
available.  If  it  wants  quick  results  it  must  by  some  means  quickly 
improve  the  methods  of  agriculture.  That  means  buying  expen- 
sive implements  and  working  either  by  means  of  expensive  animals 
or  still  more  expensive  motors. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success 
in  Empire  cotton  growing  than  for  British  capitalists  to  rush  blindly 
into  the  flotation  of  large  companies  for  the  purposes  of  growing 
cotton  for  profit.  The  time  for  this  kind  of  thing  may  come  later 
when  there  is  more  knowledge.  It  will  not  be  eventually  incom- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  native,  races  that  their  work  should 
be  made  more  effective  by  the  activities  of  British  brains  and  by 
the  use  of  modern  appliances.  But  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
men  are  yet  available  to  make  this  practicable  in  cotton  growing 
on  a  large  scale. 

I  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  and  I  naturally  have  in  view 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Committee  have  more  particularly  studied — Nigeria,  Uganda,  and 
so  on.  There  are,  however,  special  places  where  things  are  different. 
Already  in  the  Sudanese  Gezira,  development,  which  would  other 
wise  have  been  impossible,  is  being  carried  out  by  a  combination 
of  Government  expenditure  on  the  storage  of  water  and  main 
canals,  capitalist  expenditure  on  subsidiary  works  necessary  for 
irrigation,  and  native  labour.  The  proceeds  of  the  resultant 
cotton  and  other  crops  are  being  distributed  on  equitable  terms 
between  these  three  agencies,  which  have  thus  combined  to  create 
the  result.  There  is  an  immediate  opportunity  for  doing  the  same 
kind  of  thing  at  Tokar  and  at  Kassala,  both  also  in  the  Sudan. 
Possibilities  for  irrigation  schemes  exist  also  in  Nigeria — some  in 
districts  near  the  rivers,  others  in  the  confines  of  Lake  Chad. 

Broadly  speaking,  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  British 
capital  by  means  of  cotton  growing  companies  will  most  likely 
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present  themselves  in  places  where  preliminary  expense  of  a  special 
character  is  necessary.  Such  expense  may  be  in  irrigation,  as 
above  named,  or  in  drainage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aboukir 
Company  in  Northern  Egypt,  or  in  clearing  or  in  providing  special 
transport  facilities  in  places  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  local  Government  as  being  suitable  on  general  grounds  for 
development  by  railways. 

Apart,  however,  from  big  schemes  of  the  character  just  referred 
to,  it  is  probable  that  as  individual  cotton  growing  is  developed 
there  will  be  many  occasions  on  which  British  capital  may  be 
welcomed  for  subsidiary  purposes.  Minor  transport,  bush  clearing, 
motor  ploughing  may  in  certain  cases  facilitate  the  agriculture  of 
individuals,  and  there  would  in  such  cases  be  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  terms  which  would  make  investment  safe  and  attractive. 

I  also  remark  that  in  speaking  of  individual  agriculture  I  am 
not  ignoring  the  possibility  of  agriculture  carried  on  by  or  directed 
by  white  settlers.  In  Nyasaland,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and,  of  course,  in  Australia,  one  or  other  of  these 
may  become  increasingly  common  in  the  near  future.  This  whole 
question  of  capitalist  growing  as  distinguished  from  community 
or  individual  growing  was  practically  put  on  one  side  by  the 
Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee  in  their  principal  Report. 
Nothing  that  has  been  since  said  in  public  has  caused  the  com- 
mittee to  alter  their  view,  viz.,  that  the  immediate  necessity  is  to 
concentrate  on  developing  cotton  growing  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  residents  in  the  cotton  growing  countries.  It  is  true  that  the 
scheme  of  work  which  the  committee  recommend  may  have  the 
indirect  advantage  of  making  it  much  easier  and  much  safer  even- 
tually to  grow  cotton  on  the  capitalist  system,  but  the  direct 
objective  before  us  for  the  present  is  to  assist  and  promote  growing 
of  cotton  by  individuals  and  communities. 

Starting  from  this  point,  there  is  one  condition  that  is  obviously 
essential  to  success.  Cotton  growing  must  be  commercially  profit- 
able. Now,  this  is  a  double-edged  proposition.  Spinners  generally 
are  looked  upon  as  believing  (and  it  may  be  true  of  a  few  spinners) 
that  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Empire  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  cotton  for  Lancashire  to  spin.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  colonial  administrators  and  many  people  who  speak  without 
much  thought  maintain  that  if  Lancashire  wants  the  Empire  to 
grow  cotton  it  must  pay  the  price  which  will  furnish  the  induce- 
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ment.  Both  of  these  propositions  are  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
and  very  dangerous.  The  fact  is  that  when  one  speaks  of  an  in- 
dustry wanting  raw  material  it  is  only  meant  that  the  raw  material 
is  wanted  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  turn  it 
into  usable  articles  within  the  price  which  these  will  command  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  cotton  spinning  in  normal  times  the 
cost  of  cotton  is  a  very  large  element  in  the  cost  of  yarn.  When 
cotton  sold  for  5d.  or  6d.  per  lb.  the  whole  of  the  operations  in 
many  mills  did  not  cost  so  much  as  3d.,  and  a  difference  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  price  of  cotton  would  probably  make  the 
whole  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  There  are  in  ordinary 
times  no  gaps  of  several  pennies  in  which  to  play  about. 

We  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the 
Empire  recognize  two  things.  First,  we  can  only  expect  cotton  to 
be  grown  where  and  when  it  gives  the  grower  at  least  as  good  a 
return  as  he  can  get  from  any  other  crop.  We  also  realize  that  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  this  in  any  place,  and  if  we  want  the 
experiment  tried  there,  then  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  take 
some  reasonable  risks  so  as  to  give  the  -experiment  a  fair  trial.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  equally  recognized  by  those  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  any  district  that  profitable  as  cotton  is  to  the 
growers  and  to  the  Governments  in  Egypt,  the  West  Indies, 
Uganda,  and  many  other  places,  yet  it  is  not  everywhere  the  most 
remunerative  vegetable  product,  and  unless  it  can  be  eventually 
and  permanently  grown  so  as  to  be  sold  at  prices  which  compete, 
quality  for  quality,  with  cottons  grown  elsewhere  the  industry  is 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

I  trust  that  this  does  not  sound  as  if  there  were  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  the  interests  of  producers  and  users  of 
cotton.  In  all  inter-relations  of  life  there  is  a  point  from  which 
the  interests  of  the  two  parties  diverge.  Not  only  is  this  true  of 
sellers  and  buyers;  it  obtains  also  in  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  even  in  the  League  of  Nations.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  in  all  inter-relations  which  are  wholesome  and  able  to 
live  there  must  be  a  predominant  element  of  community  of  interest. 
Community  of  interest  between  the  growers  and  the  users  of  cotton 
can  only  exist  if  the  selling  and  buying  of  the  cotton  is  profitable 
to  both  parties.  For  this  reason  I  have  ventured  to  explain  at 
some  length  the  limitations  on  either  side.  Friendship  is  promoted 
by  clear  understanding. 
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The  principal  Report  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee 
was  pubhshed  in  January,  1920.  It  has  since  been  officially 
approved  by  H.M.  Government,  and  it  has  been  publicly  accepted 
by  every  organization  of  employers  and  employed  interested  in  the 
cotton  industry.  Since  the  issue  of  the  Report  the  committee  have 
been  engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  a  permanent  organization  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Report.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  proposed  : — 

Finance. — The  spinners  in  Great  Britain  are  agreeing  to  a  levy 
being  made  on  all  cottons  used  in  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
per  bale,  and  the  Cotton  Associations  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
which  practically  embody  all  cotton  merchants  and  brokers,  have 
agreed  to  collect  the  lev}'.  Since  there  are  ordinarily  used  in 
Great  Britain  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  this  levy  will  raise  the 
annual  sum  of  £100,000.  The  British  Government  have  agreed 
in  the  event  of  the  levy  being  thus  made  effective  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  an  annual  grant  for  five  years  at  the  rate  of  ^£50,000 
per  annum.  Thus  the  substantial  sum  of  £"150,000  per  annum 
will  be  available.  There  are  other  sources  from  which  additional 
money  may  be  expected  if  it  proves  to  be  required. 

Organization. — This  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Empire 
Cotton  Growing  Corporation,  which  is  being  embodied  under 
Royal  Charter  on  a  petition  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  available  funds  are  to  be  held  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consist- 
ing of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
principal  organizations  of  the  industry.  The  method  of  working 
will  be  arranged  and  all  expenditure  will  be  controlled  by  an 
Administrative  Council,  and  subject  thereto  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, on  both  of  which  the  Ministerial  Departments  concerned 
and  all  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  will  be  represented  either  by 
nomination  or  by  co-option. 

Management. — There  is  to  be  a  small  but  highly  efficient  office 
in  Westminster.  Minor  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  the 
committee  have  secured  the  services  of  Sir  James  Currie  as  general 
director.  Colonel  French  as  assistant  director,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Killby 
as  general  secretary. 

Activities. — There  is  no  cut-and-dried  scheme  to  be  exactly 
followed  out.  Some  openings  for  increased  cotton  growing  are 
already  known,  as  you  will  have  gathered.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  central  office  to  examine  the  Empire  area  by  area,  and  so 
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gradually  find  out  all  possible  openings.  In  each  case  it  will  be 
the  further  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  secure  that  the  opening  is 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  On  some  occasions — probably  only 
on  rare  occasions — it  may  be  found  desirable  to  appeal  for  capital 
and  to  suggest  the  formation  of  companies  for  growing  cotton  for 
profit  or  for  financing  operations  which  will  facilitate  cotton 
growing.  The  Corporation  itself  is  absolutely  debarred  from  dis- 
tributing profits  to  its  members;  indeed,  it  will  have  no  members 
in  any  degree  resembling  the  shareholders  in  an  ordinary  company. 
Generally  the  aim  will  be  to  bring  about  the  growing  of  cotton  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  resident  population. 
There  are  five  urgent  necessities: — 

(1)  Enlargement  of  Agricultural  Staffs. — It  is  becoming  univer- 
sally recognized  that  the  prosperity  of  all  agricultural  countries, 
and  particularly  of  newly  developing  agricultural  countries,  is 
conditioned  upon  the  provision  of  an  adequately  staffed  and 
efficient  agricultural  department.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  to  find  the  men,  and  where  necessary  to  supply  the 
pay  for  large  numbers  of  men,  to  work  directly  or  indirectly  on 
cotton. 

(2)  Increase  of  Knowledge. — There  are  many  sciences  involved 
in  growing  cotton  :  physical  sciences  dealing  with  climate  and  soils 
and  irrigation  and  drainage ;  botanical  sciences,  such  as  plant 
physiology,  plant  genetics,  plant  pathology,  are  involved  ;  so  also 
are  entomology  and  mycology.  All  of  these  are  concerned  with 
other  plants  as  well  as  with  cotton,  but  there  is  also  wanted  more 
extended  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  underlie  the  productivity  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  develop- 
ment of  uniform  and  useful  fibre.  Remember  that  the  natural 
wild  plant  very  rarely  gives  useful  cotton  ;  commercial  cotton  is 
the  result  of  human  intervention.  In  all  these  sciences  research 
is  wanted,  and  it  is  hoped  both  to  assist  the  different  cotton 
growing  districts  in  the  Empire  in  conducting  practical  investiga- 
tion into  their  own  special  problems,  and  also  to  provide  a  suitable 
place,  or  possibly  places,  for  research  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
nature. 

(3)  Training  of  Men. — The  initial  difficulty  is  that  neither  for 
research  work  nor  for  practical  work  in  agriculture  are  there  many 
trained  men  available.  Therefore  this  initial  difficulty  must  be 
dealt  with  from  the  very  beginning.     Two  methods  are  proposed 
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— first,  to  offer  bursaries  to  young  men,  for  the  most  part  graduates, 
for  special  training  in  science  and  in  research;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  hoped,  in  conjunction  with  the  many  other  British  industries 
whose  groundwork  or  whose  raw  material  is  found  in  living  plants, 
to  increase  at  British  Universities  the  facilities  available  for  study- 
ing and  teaching  the  scientific  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  the 
plant. 

(4)  The  Commerce  of  Cotton  will  also  need  to  be  carefully 
studied.  Infant  industries  require  help  in  many  ways,  and  the 
Corporation  will  have  to  steer  between  excessive  caution  on  the 
one  hand,  resulting  in  discouragement,  and,  on  the  other,  excessive 
liberality,  leading  to  its  own  bankruptcy  and  consequent  disap- 
pointment to  all  concerned. 

(5)  Travelling  Commissioners. — There  is  one  activity  in  partic- 
ular to  which  the  very  greatest  importance  is  attached.  The 
committee  realize  that  though  the  Corporation  may  supply  funds 
and  even  men,  and  though  the  central  office  may  give  the  inspira- 
tion required,  yet  real  progress  can  only  be  made  if  the  local 
Government  in  each  place  is  itself  not  merely  willing  but  eager  to 
see  cotton  growing  increase.  The  committee  have  therefore 
designed  that  there  should  be  a  small  and  select  staff  of  specially 
selected  men  who  will  practically  spend  their  time  travelling  round 
the  cotton  districts  of  the  Empire.  These  men  will  visit  each 
country  and  district  in  turn.  They  will  personally  investigate  con- 
ditions, and  personally  discuss  difficulties  and  opportunities  with 
the  local  Government  and  its  Agricultural  Department  and  with 
individual  growers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  assistant  director  will 
have  leisure  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  fields ;  but  it  is  also  intended  that  there  should  be 
three  or  four  other  men  on  the  central  office  staff  who  will  be 
known  as  Travelling  Commissioners.  Two  men  are  already  under 
special  engagement  of  this  kind.  Sir  Hector  Duff  is  visiting 
Nigeria,  and  Major  Hastings  Home  is  travelling  in  Tanganyika. 
Their  reports  should  be  available  about  the  time  when  the  central 
office  will  be  able  to  begin  work. 

There  are  many  other  necessary  activities,  such  as  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  Corporation  is  to  do 
something  that  has  never  previously  been  attempted.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  direct  it  will  realize  that  they  start  at  the  very 
beginning  of  things,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  learn  their  own 
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job,  and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  plans  that  fail  to 
produce  results,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  seize  all  opportunities 
for  useful  service  as  they  arise. 

Underlying  all  that  I  have  said  there  is  one  fundamental  con- 
dition. No  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  Empire  is  prepared 
to  provide  the  necessary  transport.  The  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Committee  emphatically  stated  that  to  secure  Empire  cotton 
growing  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government,  of  the 
local  Governments,  and  of  the  cotton  industry  were  required.  The 
Imperial  Government  and  the  cotton  industry  are  now  providing 
very  considerable  funds.  It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  in 
each  place,  as  the  necessity  arises,  the  local  Government  of  the 
country,  assisted  if  necessary  by  the  Imperial  Government,  will 
provide  the  railways  or  waterways,  without  which  the  growing  is 
entirely  futile. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  merely  part  of  the  story. 
Apart  from  the  omissions  which  I  mentioned  to  begin  with,  I  have 
said  nothing  to  you  of  the  great  financial  benefits  that  cotton 
growing  brings  to  every  country  where  it  can  be  made  com- 
mercially successful.  Egypt  has  been  made  rich  instead  of  bank- 
rupt solely  by  cotton.  By  cotton  St.  Vincent,  Montserrat,  and 
Uganda  have  been  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort.  Again,  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  benefits  which  ensue  to  the  British  export  trade 
when  the  Dominions  and  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Depend- 
encies grow  raw  materials  and  are  able  to  buy  in  exchange  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
importance  of  cotton  in  war  time,  and  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
vital  necessity  in  case  of  war  that  cotton  should  be  available  not 
merely  in  the  territories  of  friendly  nations  but  in  territories 
where  our  ships  and  their  fighting  escorts  are  at  home.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  expound  to  you  the  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments that  attend  the  growing  of  a  crop  which  Nature  appears  to 
detest  and  which,  in  addition  to  being  attacked  by  every  kind  of 
insect  and  vegetable  disease,  is  always  breeding  itself  backward 
into  badness.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  told  you  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  how  all  these  difficulties  are  being  one  by  one 
overcome  by  study  and  by  knowledge  and  by  care.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  what  has  been  said  has  in  some  measure  justified  my 
opening  sentences,  and  that  you  will  agree  that  the  project  of 
Empire  cotton  growing  is  more  than  a  mere  commercial  project, 
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and  has  in  it  elements  which  will  contribute  to  the  unification  of 
the  Empire. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  claimed  that  no  great  industry  has  ever 
before  made  a  similar  effort  to  secure  the  supply  of  its  own  raw 
material.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt ;  there  are  many  known 
difficulties,  and  perhaps  many  more  unknown,  ahead  of  us  ;  many 
years  must  necessarily  pass  before  anything  approaching  full 
success  is  attained,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  persevere 
success  will  come  eventually,  and  that  some  degree  of  success 
may  be  expected  to  come  quickly.  I  trust,  at  any  rate,  that  our 
effort  will  be  supported  by  the  goodwill  of  all  who  care  for  the 
British  Empire. 
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THE  WORLD'S  CAPACITY  FOR 
CONSUMING   COTTON    GOODS 

INDICATIONS    THAT    DEMAND    WILL 
OUTRUN    SUPPLY 

In  my  recent  paper  read  at  the  Colonial  Institute  on  Cotton  Grow- 
ing in  the  British  Empire  I  mentioned  my  conviction 

that  before  many  months  are  past  the  world  will  again  be  calling  for 
cotton,  and  that  year  by  year  for  many  years  yet  to  come  increasing 
quantities  will  be  required. 

I  gladly  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial  "  that  I  should  give  my  reasons  for  this  con- 
viction. I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
before  I  finish  to  mention  one  or  two  features  of  the  position 
which  are  novel  or  which  have  become  more  apparent  since  I 
wrote  the  words  quoted,  and  which  to  some  extent  lessen  my  feel- 
ing of  certainty. 

In  considering  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  looking 
at  the  position  of  cotton  before  the  war.  Afterwards  we  can 
consider  the  much  more  difficult  question  how  far  the  war  has 
altered  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand. 

I.— COTTON   BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

It  was  generally  admitted  before  the  war  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and 
different  people  put  forward  different  arguments  to  prove  this. 
To  me  personally  there  was  one  strong  argument  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  average  annual  increase  of  the  supply  and  the  effect 
this  had  on  prices,  which  were  also  considered  on  the  basis 
of  their  average  annual  tendency.  The  actual  consumption  of  any 
commodity  must  always  over  a  period  of  years  equal  the  actual 
production.  If  too  much  is  produced  prices  tend  downwards  and 
the  production  tends  to  decrease.  Alternatively,  if  the  supply  is 
i3 
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insufficient  prices  rise,  and  either  the  consumption  is  decreased  or 
the  production  is  stimulated.  In  either  case  equihbrium  tends  to 
be  attained  and  the  gradual  change  of  average  price  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  if  the  price  of  any  article  in 
common  use  is  over  a  period  of  years  regularly  rising  relatively  to 
what  is  known  as  the  index  price  of  all  commodities,  this  gives  a 
strong  indication  that  the  supply  of  that  particular  article  is  less 
than  what  is  wanted  in  the  world.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
happened  with  cotton.  The  principal  cotton  commercially  used 
in  the  world  has  for  many  years  been  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  figures  of  this  American  crop  have  been  accurately  recorded 
almost  from  the  beginning,  but  in  the  years  1862  to  1865  the 
American  Civil  War  interrupted  the  growing  of  cotton.  The 
disturbance  caused  by  that  convulsion  had  apparently  passed  away 
in  1875,  and  starting  from  that  point  I  made  a  careful  comparison 
between  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  crop  and  the  average  price  paid 
for  it,  or  rather  between  the  crop  and  the  ratio  which  the  price  of 
cotton  bore  to  the  index  price  of  the  day.  I  took  five-year  periods 
so  as  to  exclude  the  great  temporary  variations  caused  by  specially 
large  or  specially  small  crops.  The  result  of  my  examination  was  to 
show  that  for  ten  years — that  is,  from  average  1877  until  average 
1887 — all  prices  were  falling,  but  cotton  fell  less  than  the  index 
number ;  that  is  to  say,  that  cotton  was  rising  relatively  to  other 
things.  The  crop  was  at  that  time  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3*  per 
cent,  per  annum,  but  the  strength  of  cotton  prices  may  have  been 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  shortage  resulting  from  the  war. 

In  the  next  ten  years— that  is,  until  1S97  (reckoning  that  year 
as  the  average  of  1895-99) — all  prices  were  falling,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  increased  at  the  great  rate  of  4!  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  cotton  prices  fell  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  index  number. 
Inevitably  the  increase  in  cotton  production  was  discouraged ;  in 
fact,  the  price  became  too  low  to  supply  the  growers  with  food, 
and  for  five  years  there  was  hardly  any  increase  at  all  in  the  crop. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  comparison.  From  that  time 
(average  1897)  until  1914  (average  1912),  while  all  prices  were  ris- 
ing again,  cotton  rose  more  than  the  index  number  by  40  per  cent. 
— that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  as  fast  again  as  the  rest.  I  submit 
that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  average  increase  in  the 
growth  oi  cotton  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of 
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the  world.  And  yet  the  crop  in  America  did  actually  show  during 
this  period  a  really  considerable  increase.  For  the  five  years 
1895  to  1899  it  averaged  10  million  bales.  Then  for  five  years  it 
hardly  increased  at  all  -only,  in  fact,  by  240,000  bales ;  but  for 
the  five  years  1910  to  1914 — that  is,  ten  years  later, — it  averaged 
iji  million  bales,  or  more  by  about  one-third.  This  meant  an 
average  annual  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  2f  per  cent. 
Apparently  this  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  prices  of  cotton  on  a 
level  with  the  general  prices  of  commodities. 

The  quantities  of  cotton  produced  in  all  other  countries  were 
also  increasing  during  this  period.  The  final  conclusion  that  I 
had  come  to  in  1914  was  that  the  world  did  certainly  require  a 
great  annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton.  The  world's 
population  was  increasing,  and,  besides  this,  millions  of  the  back- 
ward races  were  only  just  beginning  to  be  clothed,  and,  besides 
this  again,  cotton  was  continually  intruding  itself  into  new  utilities. 

My  figures  showed  that  when  the  increase  in  crop  was  on  an 
average  less  than  3  or  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  prices  tended  to  rise. 
From  this  I  came  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
capable  of  absorbing  in  manufactured  goods  at  least  700,000  bales 
more  in  each  year  than  it  consumed  in  the  year  before.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Francis  Ashworth,  when  President  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  other  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  an  annual  increase  of  cotton  goods  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent,  was  required.  If  the  production  for  factory  con- 
sumption be  taken  at  22,000,000  bales  in  1914,  2^  per  cent,  would 
be  550,000  bales.  Without  straining  the  evidence  it  may,  I  think, 
be  taken  as  clearly  proved  that  under  pre-war  conditions  a  very 
large  annual  increase  of  merchantable  cotton  was  required. 


Black  line  and  upright  figures  show  percentage  of  increase  in  size  of  crop 

year  periods. 
Dotted  line  and  italic  figures  show  variation  in  average  price  o(  cotton  j 

the  avcMce  price  of  commodities.     (Sauerbeck.) 
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II.— THE  WAR'S  EFFECTS. 

The  question  that  has  now  to  be  considered  is  how  far  the  war 
has  altered  the  essential  elements  of  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  fact  that  during  the  war 
there  was  an  enormous  curtailment  of  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  cotton.  In  place  of  crops  of  about  15  million  bales  of 
American,  one  and  a  half  million  bales  (500  lbs.)  of  Egyptian,  four 
million  bales  (500  lbs.)  of  Indian  cotton,  or  over  21  million  bales 
altogether  (including  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  omitting 
Russia  and  China),  there  has  only  been  produced  in  the  six  years 
1914-15  to  1919-20  about  109,000,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  or  an 
average  of  a  little  over  18,000,000  bales  per  annum.  Thus  the 
shortage  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  must  have  run  into 
very  large  figures,  figures  of  the  nature  of  20,000,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  this  is  a  shortage 
which  can  in  any  way  be  made  up  by  extra  production  now. 
People  do  not  want  six  shirts  now  because  they  have  been  with- 
out a  shirt  for  six  years.  But  I  do  think  it  means  that  the  world 
is  really  very  bare  of  cotton  goods,  and  that  the  little  boom  of  last 
year  cannot  have  in  any  way  met  the  real  necessities. 

In  the  second  place,  cotton  is  still  essentially  the  cheapest 
textile. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  well  to  try  and  estimate  how  far  the  present 
consumption  of  cotton  is  likely  to  have  been  decreased  by  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  world.  Probably  there  are  many  people  more 
qualified  than  I  am  to  discuss  this,  either  on  account  of  their  greater 
practical  experience  of  merchanting  or  on  account  of  their  greater 
efficiency  in  handling  statistics.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worth 
while  to  examine  two  sets  of  pre-war  figures,  viz.  (i)  the  dis- 
tribution of  British-made  cotton  goods,  and  (2)  the  consumption 
of  cotton  by  different  countries.  The  object  of  the  examination 
in  each  case  is  to  see,  so  far  as  possible,  to  what  extent  the  present 
and  future  consumption  is  likely  to  be  lessened  by  post-war  im- 
poverishment. 

As  regards  distribution  of  British  manufactures,  the  Textile 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  reported  in  May,  1917, 
gave  the  figures  of  British  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  manu- 
factures for  the  year  1913  analysed  by  countries.     The  total  value 
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exported  was  ^^127  millions,  and  of  this  21-5  per  cent,  went  to 
Europe,  32"2  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries  outside  Europe,  and 
46'3  per  cent,  to  our  own  Colonies.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no 
figures  to  show  definitely  what  value  of  cotton  goods  was  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  but  it  has  been  computed  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  exported,  and  it  will  probably  be  not  far  wrong  to  assume  that 
cotton  fabrics  to  the  value  of  £32  millions  were  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  trade  with  Germany 
cannot  again  be  large  until  there  is  real  peace,  and  the  trade  with 
the  other  countries  which  have  suffered  in  the  war  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  re-establishment  of  credit.  But  essentially  the 
capacity  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  buy  cotton  goods  from 
us  cannot  have  been  altogether  destroyed,  while  that  of  Scandi- 
navia and  other  neutral  countries  must  if  anything  have  been  in- 
creased. In  any  case,  the  proportion  of  our  goods  that  went  to 
Europe  was  comparatively  small,  while  the  proportion  that  went 
to  Russia  was  absolutely  insignificant.    ■ 

As  regards  foreign  countries  outside  Europe  and  our  own 
Dominions  and  Dependencies,  of  which,  of  course,  India  was  by 
far  the  largest  buyer,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  war  has 
caused  any  real  impoverishment  of  a  kind  or  degree  which  will 
affect  their  power  to  buy  our  cotton  manufactures.  I  grant  that 
there  is  all  the  financial  tangle  to  be  straightened  out.  I  grant 
that  India  in  particular  is  embarrassed  until  she  is  again  able  to 
ship  her  own  produce,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  raising  of 
the  duties  on  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  has  retarded  the  re- 
covery of  our  industry,  and  may  even  have  permanently  injured  it. 
But  I  doubt  whether  in  any  of  these  countries  their  capacity  to 
buy  cotton  goods  has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  war. 

Thirdly,  as  regards  our  home  market,  while  I  feel  sure  that  we 
all,  except  perhaps  a  very  few  individuals,  have  to  live  more  cheaply 
in  future  than  we  did  before  the  war,  as  regards  cotton  goods  I 
believe  they  are  among  the  last  things  to  be  omitted  from  the 
family  budget.  The  proper  basis  of  price  has  yet  to  be  found,  and 
that  is  obviously  going  to  take  time ;  but  when  prices  reach  the 
point  which  gives  confidence  to  buyers  I  feel  convinced  myself 
that  the  power  to  purchase  will  exist. 

The  other  branch  of  my  inquiry  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
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the  pre-war  consumption  of  cotton  for  manufacture.  Analysing 
the  distribution  of  the  three  principal  crops — American,  Egyptian, 
and  Indian — which  totalled  19,750,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  I  find  that 
before  the  war  Great  Britain  consumed  about  20'5  per  cent., 
Europe  36  per  cent.,  the  United  States  28*2  per  cent.,  and  India 
and  other  countries  ly^  per  cent.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  world  in  cotton  goods  was  supplied  by  British 
manufactures.  I  have  already  discussed  the  British  figures.  The 
United  States  now  requires  one  and  a  half  million  bales  more  than 
she  did,  or  y6  per  cent,  on  the  above  total,  while  India  and  other 
countries  will  certainly  not  require  less. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  how  far  the  European  countries  have 
been  compelled  by  the  war  permanently  to  reduce  their  own 
manufacture  of  cotton.  This  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Judging  by  the  number  of  spindles,  it  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated that  Germany  (including  Alsace)  used  to  manufacture  12 
per  cent.,  France  yh  per  cent..  Old  Austria  5  per  cent.,  Italy  5  per 
cent  ,  and  other  countries  about  6|  per  cent.  The  broad  features 
of  the  position  are  that,  except  for  the  necessary  replacement  of 
1^  million  spindles  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  other  figures  depend 
mainly  on  getting  the  complicated  machine  of  modern  industry 
going  again.  Cotton  affording  the  cheapest  clothing,  it  seems 
practically  certain  that  at  any  rate  a  large  part  of  the  mills  of 
Europe  will  be  got  to  work  as  soon  as  some  kind  of  an  economic 
stability  is  attained.  I  omit  Russia  altogether,  because  for  the 
most  part  she  grew  and  manufactured  and  wore  her  own  cotton, 
and  therefore  may  be  cancelled  out  in  this  discussion. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  America, 
Egypt,  and  India  are  no  longer  producing  twenty  million  bales  of 
cotton.  The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen  for  the  present  year  does 
not  put  this  figure  higher  than  17,000,000  bales.  The  present 
prospects  for  the  next  crop  indicate  that  this  quantity  will  be  very 
largely  reduced.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fall  of 
cotton  prices  in  America  and  Egypt  to  a  pre-war  basis,  occurring 
as  it  does  just  when  the  new  crop  ought  to  be  in  process  of  being 
planted,  will  enormously  reduce  the  acreage  of  the  next  crop.  In 
a  very  few  weeks  from  now  it  will  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
crops  of  the  world  until  another  season  gives  a  fresh  opportunity. 

Moreover,  there  are  in  addition  influences  of  a  more  permanent 
character  at  work.      The  boll  weevil  in  America  has  as  yet  been 
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met  with  no  real  cure,  except  perhaps  on  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  organized  estates.  Its  effect  is  twofold.  It  reduces  the  acreage 
devoted  to  cotton,  because  in  many  districts  cotton  is  so  unpro- 
ductive that  it  is  either  impossible  or  is  less  profitable  than  are 
other  crops.  And,  further,  it  reduces  the  production  per  acre  over 
practically  the  whole  area  in  which  cotton  is  still  grown.  I  feel 
reasonably  safe  in  saying  that  in  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  bales  used  to  be  grown  it  will  not 
now  be  possible  to  grow  more  than  12,000,000  or  13,000,000. 
Egypt  in  the  same  way  is  affected  by  the  pink  boll  worm  and  also 
by  some  other  cause,  and  between  the  two  the  crop  per  acre  is  less 
by  at  least  one-fourth  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

III.— CONCLUSIONS. 

Summing  all  this  up,  I  feel  convinced  that  whatever  real  set- 
back there  may  be  to  the  power  of  the  world  to  buy  cotton  goods, 
there  is  at  least  an  equal  setback  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
moreover  it  seems  to  me  nearly  certain  that  the  need  of  the  world 
for  cotton  goods  will  in  the  near  future  grow  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  growing  of  cotton.  Restora- 
tion of  confidence,  harvesting  of  all  crops,  mining  enterprise,  new 
developments  of  every  kind  all  unite  to  increase  the  demand  for 
cotton.  Increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  depends  solely  and  en- 
tirely on  finding  fiesh  cotton  fields  and  improving  its  output.  It 
is  really  a  match  between  progress  of  all  kinds  and  one  single 
vegetable. 

I  said,  however,  at  the  beginning  that  there  were  some  new 
features  which  would  to  some  extent  qualify  the  certainty  with 
which  I  should  otherw  ise  write.  First,  there  is  this  long-continued 
period  of  no  demand,  together  with  the  greatly  reduced  consump- 
tion of  cotton.  Four  or  five  months  of  the  natural  consuming 
period  for  the  current  crops  have  now  gone  by  without  consuming 
their  proper  quota.  Recovery  has  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  begun,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  time  lost  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  re- 
covered. It  certainly  seems  inevitable  that  some  portion  of  this 
year's  crops  should  be  carried  over  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
next  year.  In  this  connection  the  new  breach  with  Germany, 
however  necessary  it  may  have  been,  undoubtedly'  increases  the 
difficulty.  So  also  the  apparently  wanton  injury  to  Lancashire  in 
the  raising  of  the  Indian  duties,  whatever  its  ultimate  effect  may 
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be,  must  inevitably  interrupt  the  recovery  of  our  cotton  trade  with 
India. 

Then  there  is  a  feature  not  novel  since  I  wrote,  but  one  which 
I  had  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  enormous  rise  in  the  costs  of 
manufacture  in  this  country.  While  the  prices  of  raw  cotton  have 
come  down  nearly  to  pre-war  figures,  the  cost  of  spinning  yarns — 
and  I  presume  also  of  all  manufacturing  and  finishing  processes — 
is  still  so  inflated  that  the  finished  goods  cannot  be  sold  except 
at  prices  far  above  the  pre-war  figures.  The  effect  of  this  will  vary 
in  different  cases  according  as  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  is  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  cost.  But  in  cases  of  fine  yarns, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  even  if  the  cotton  were  the  same  price 
as  before  the  war,  the  working  costs  are  so  greatly  increased  that 
the  yarns  made  from  it  would  now  be  costing  twice  as  much  as 
they  did  then.  In  the  face  of  such  an  increase,  it  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful  if  our  export  trade  can  be  maintained,  and  as  regards 
the  bigger  question  of  the  place  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world  at 
large  as  compared  with  other  commodities,  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  some  danger  that  if  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  so  greatly  in- 
creased the  relative  cheapness  of  the  raw  material  will  hardly 
suffice  to  retain  the  pre-eminence  of  cotton  as  a  textile  material. 

Still,  allowing  for  these  discouraging  features,  I  remain,  as  I 
began,  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  apparent 
plethora  of  cotton  which  ought  to  deter  us  from  pushing  on  to  our 
very  best  ability  our  efforts  to  increase  the  cotton  supplies  of  the 
Empire.  I  shall  welcome  any  criticism  of  my  figures  by  anyone 
else  who  has  studied  the  subject. 
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